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ABSTRACT This article reports on an organizational change experiment in which the director 

general of an Iraqi public enterprise was elected by its workers, and on the subse¬ 
quent impact on worker satisfaction and productivity. Cases of worker participation 
have been widely researched before, but this case deserves special attention because 
it was conducted in a Third-World developing country ruled by an authoritarian 
regime and the country's President acted as the change agent. Results obtained by a 
team of consultants who investigated the case's outcome show that the workers were 
generally satisfied with the post-intervention situation and that production figures 
did increase significantly. Discussion of these results and other available evidence 
leads to the conclusion that listening to workers' grievances and removing the causes, 
or at least attempting to do so, have a favorable impact on their satisfaction and 
productivity. 


Organization change and development 
specialists and practitioners strongly op¬ 
pose dictating change to organizational 
members, and instead advocate involv¬ 
ing them in designing, implementing and 
assessing change programs. Research 
results obtained in Western developed 
countries generally support this view¬ 
point. Also, the recent downfall of 
totalitarian communist regimes in East 
European countries serves to prove that 
ideological, political, and economic sys¬ 
tems imposed by coercive methods 
ultimately fail. Whether this also applies 
to developing countries, in which an au¬ 
thoritarian or paternalistic system of 
authority is supported by indigenous 
cultural values and democratic institu¬ 
tions are either recently established or 
absent, is not clear from the few studies 
conducted on change and development 
applications in these countries. 


The objective of this paper is to make a 
small contribution towards clarifying this 
issue by investigating an unorthodox or¬ 
ganizational change experiment in which 
the Director General of an Iraqi public 
enterprise was elected by the workers, 
and by reporting on its impact on worker 
satisfaction and production figures. While 
it is acknowledged that the generalizabil- 
ity of case studies findings without 
experimental control is limited, field ex¬ 
periments such as the one studied here 
offer a unique opportunity to social sci¬ 
ence researchers to obtain in-depth 
information about the change process, its 
dynamism and its consequences. Data 
for this paper was collected from avail¬ 
able sources, eyewitness reports, and 
discussion and correspondence with 
members of the consulting team who took 
part in assessing the experiment. 
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International 
organization 
development 
practitioners are, 
thus, urged to 
consider the 
characteristics of 
the local culture 
before choosing 
the appropriate 
intervention. 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 
AND CULTURE 

The fact that this experiment took place 
in a Third-World developing country rais¬ 
es the question whether cultural factors 
have had any impact on its conduct and 
outcome. Results obtained by some re¬ 
searchers (e.g., Haire et al., 1963; 
Negandhi and Reimann, 1972; Hickson 
et al., 1974; Hickson and McMillan, 1981; 
Miller, 1987) indicate that culture has 
limited or no effect on organization and 
management. Other researchers (Oberg, 
1964; Hessling and Kannen, 1969; Mc¬ 
Cann, 1970; Bass and Burger, 1979; 
Hofstede, 1980; Laurent, 1983), however, 
found evidence to the contrary and con¬ 
sequently argued that some 
organizational and management theories 
and practices developed in Western in¬ 
dustrial countries are culture-bound and 
inapplicable to organizations in other 
countries with different cultural tradi¬ 
tions and values. International 
organization development (O.D.) practi¬ 
tioners are, thus, urged to consider the 
characteristics of the local culture before 
choosing the appropriate intervention. 

Drawing on findings of his well-known 
cross-cultural study of work-related val¬ 
ues in 53 countries and regions, Hofstede 
(1980,1984) argued that O.D. interven¬ 
tions which have been successfully 
implemented in Western countries may 
be unsuitable for developing countries 
which exhibit different cultural traits. Jae¬ 
ger (1986; 188) used these findings to 
investigate the fit between major O.D. 
interventions and cultural factors and he 
observed that "...there are a large number 
of cultural configurations, particularly in 
the developing world, that conflict with 
O.D. in general and with the values un¬ 
derlying most interventions in 
particular." Also, Bourgeois and Bot- 
tivink (1981) argued that some O.D. 
techniques which require a candid and 
free discussion of problems and conflicts 
can not be effectively applied in Latin 


American countries. Khandwalla (1984), 
however, reported some success in ap¬ 
plying O.D. techniques in Indian 
enterprises in spite of their authoritarian 
management system. With regard to Arab 
countries, available evidence (Roy, 1977; 
Atiyyah, 1991) indicates that some orga¬ 
nization and management techniques 
developed in Western countries may clash 
with basic cultural values. 

The roots of the traditional Arab-Iraqi 
personality are found in the basic tenets 
of Islam and tribal values. The hold of 
traditional values on the individual Ira¬ 
qi's a ttitudes and behavior may have been 
weakened by modernization, urbaniza¬ 
tion, and education. In recent times, the 
government has assumed a more active 
role in shaping core values, attitudes and 
behavior through coercive and manipu¬ 
lative means, not only to create conditions 
conducive to continuing development but 
also, and more important for the regime, 
to promote loyalty and commitment to 
the regime and its ideology. In spite of its 
totalitarian hegemony over major social¬ 
izing institutions such as schools, unions, 
professional associations, and the bureau¬ 
cracy, the impact of the regime's efforts to 
influence values and behavior appears to 
be limited as evidenced by post-Gulf war 
events. In the "dramaturgical" world cre¬ 
ated by policies of the authoritarian 
regime, public displays of commitment 
to officially-sanctioned attitudes and be¬ 
havior serve as a feasible non-violent 
defense against oppression and an effec¬ 
tive, albeit hypocritical, camouflage of 
one's true beliefs and values. 

The transitional stage through which 
Iraqi society is passing indicates that di¬ 
verse influences over the individual's 
attitudes and behavior are concurrently 
exerted by traditional and modem forc¬ 
es. The outcome of this dynamic process 
in terms of the current cultural character¬ 
istics of Iraqi people is difficult to assess 
in view of the paucity of rigorous re- 
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search on this topic. Ali and Al-Shakhis 
(1985) neglect this dynamic aspect by 
describing contemporary Arab society as 
being prismatic in that modern and tradi¬ 
tional values coexist. 

Most studies on management and or¬ 
ganization in Arab countries, including 
Iraq, report that management practices 
and organizational characteristics are in¬ 
fluenced by culture (e.g.: Changiz, 1978; 
Badaway, 1980; Muna, 1980; Ali and Al- 
Shakhis, 1985; Kaynak, 1986; Yucett, 1986). 
The small number of these studies im¬ 
pedes making any firm conclusion on the 
impact of culture. Furthermore, culture 
is used to explain contradictory results 
by different authors. For example, Kaynak 
(1986) is convinced that the authoritarian 
style of Arab managers is explained by 
the traditional Arab culture. Other re¬ 
searchers (e.g. Muna, 1980; Ali and 
Al-Shakhis, 1985) who found this style to 
be predominantly consultative also as¬ 
cribed it to Islamic and tribal values which 
encourage consultation (shura). 

As mentioned earlier, consistency be¬ 
tween the underlying values of 
organizational change and those of the 
target organization is a critical condition 
for the success of change. Jaeger (1986) 
expressed the relationship in terms of 
Hofstede's national value dimensions and 
Tannenbaum and Davis' (1969) descrip¬ 
tion of basic O.D. values. Accordingly, he 
argued that the likelihood of O.D. accep¬ 
tance and success in a specific country 
depends on the degree of consistency 
between this country's scores on these 
dimensions and O.D. values. Iraq is one 
of the seven Arab countries included in 
Hofstede's (1984) research sample. It is 
characterized as being high on masculin¬ 
ity and collectivism and as having large 
power distance and strong uncertainty 
avoidance. These characteristics are in¬ 
consistent with O.D. values, as interpreted 
by Jaeger (1986), and indicate that O.D. 
interventions are likely to encounter seri¬ 
ous resistance in this country. 


More specifically, some of the charac¬ 
teristics of the Iraqi personality which are 
incongruent with the underlying values 
of O.D. in general and increased worker 
participation in specific are: 

1. Iraqis exhibit strong feelings of 
pessimism, impotence and morbid¬ 
ity. Injustice, inequality, misfortune 
and violent death are conspicuously 
recurrent themes in every-day com¬ 
munications as well as in literary 
and art expressions. Such feelings 
may have been engendered by a long 
history of internal ethnic and reli¬ 
gious tension and conflicts and, in 
particular, the continuing persecu¬ 
tion of the majority Shiite Arabs by 
Sunni Arab rulers. 

2. Interpersonal trust is low. Iraqis 
generally refrain from communicat¬ 
ing their true opinions and feelings 
regarding major and minor public 
issues alike to anyone except family 
members and trusted friends. The 
numerous party members and sup¬ 
porters are encouraged to act as 
informers reporting all potential ex¬ 
pressions of opposition to the regime 
by strangers, acquaintances and even 
friends and relatives. A senior exec¬ 
utive of a major Arab training firm 
remarked that Iraqi trainees almost 
never miss a chance to praise the 
regime and its policies, and are nev¬ 
er heard to criticize them in public. 

3. Iraqis assign high values to the 
preservation of face and dignity. 
They meticulously avoid becoming 
involved in any situation or interac¬ 
tion which may result in losing face. 
Also, the negative consequences of 
failure on the individual's social sta¬ 
tus discourage initiative and risk 
taking. 


Consistency 
between the 
underlying 
values of 
organizational 
change and those 
of the target 
organization is a 
critical condition 
for the success of 
change. 
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Saddam Hussein 
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describing their 
grievances 
against 
management. 


THE SETTING 

Springborg (1966) nates that the domina¬ 
tion of the state bureaucracy and the 
economy are the principal tools of the 
current Iraqi government in controlling 
the country. Under their rule, the size and 
jurisdictions of the state bureaucracy have 
steadily increased. Large numbers of 
public corporations, companies and agen¬ 
cies were established to manage and 
control external and internal trade, state 
farms and nationalized and public indus¬ 
tries. 

The recent open-door or "infitah" policy 
endorsed by the government aims at alle¬ 
viating some of the serious problems 
associated with a large-size bureaucracy 
and a war economy and does not amount 
to a shift from state capitalism to a free 
market economy. Prior to this (specifical¬ 
ly in the late 1970's and early 1980's) 
problems of low productivity and ineffi¬ 
ciency in the public sector led the 
government to endorse a "democratiza¬ 
tion of the public sector" policy to solve 
these problems. The nature of this policy 
and the manner of its introduction and 
implementation remained unclear until 
the Iraqi President, Saddam Hussein, paid 
a surprise visit to one of the public sector 
companies. 

THE COMPANY 

This is a large textile company estab¬ 
lished in 1964 and after a number of 
reorganizations it was restructured into a 
subsidiary of the major public textile cor¬ 
poration. At the top, a Board of Directors 
is dominated by a Director General who 
is also the Chairman of the Board. Strate¬ 
gies, long-term plans, and major policies 
are discussed and approved at the corpo¬ 
rate level, and the company's 
performance is annually evaluated on 
the basis of production and sales records. 
The company owns and operates a chain 
of stores to market its products and has 
long-term contracts with a number of 
public agencies to supply them with uni¬ 
forms and other products. 


The company's annual gross sales 
reached a peak of over thirty million dol¬ 
lars in 1974, but figures for subsequent 
years show a sharp decline. These figures 
indicate that the company had failed to 
reach its planned production targets and 
quality standards. Moreover, an ineffec¬ 
tive marketing strategy resulted in a sharp 
decline in demand for the company's 
products. Unsold stocks were then val¬ 
ued at several million dollars. At the same 
time, when all indicators favored re¬ 
trenchment rather than expansion of 
production capacity, new production 
lines were being added. 

THE INTERVENTION 

When President Saddam Hussein ar¬ 
rived at the company's premises, all of its 
personnel were hastily convened to greet 
him, as was the custom. A number of 
workers presented to the President peti¬ 
tions describing their grievances against 
management. To the surprise of every¬ 
one, the President ordered the immediate 
election of a new Director General (D.G.) 
to replace the incumbent D.G. who was 
abroad on a business trip. He declared 
that all workers have the right to nomina¬ 
tion, and whoever receives the highest 
number of votes will be the company's 
next Director General. Several nomina¬ 
tions were submitted and voting 
commenced under the supervision of the 
President's body guards. One of the can¬ 
didates received the highest number of 
votes (which actually amounted to less 
than 10 percent of the total number of 
personnel), and was immediately named 
as the new Director General. Before de¬ 
parting, the President warned that since 
the workers' demands had been met, low 
productivity and inefficiency would no 
longer be tolerated. 
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THE NEW DIRECTOR 
GENERAL'S TASK 

Being a middle-level party member 
certainly strengthened the D.G.'s official 
position inside the company and the pub¬ 
lic bureaucracy as a whole. However, his 
training and experience did not qualify 
him, in the opinion of one of the manage¬ 
ment consultants, to manage a major 
company and deal effectively with its 
problems. Under the best of conditions, it 
is not easy to find feasible remedies for 
organizational and management prob¬ 
lems whose roots are deeply embedded 
in social, political and economic condi¬ 
tions. The D.G/s search for solutions was 
severely constrained by political dogma, 
obsolete policies and rigid bureaucratic 
rules and procedures. For example, there 
was little he could do regarding the prob¬ 
lem of over-staffing since government 
personnel regulations prohibit dismiss¬ 
ing surplus employees. Also, he could 
neither change nor disregard regulations 
requiring him to buy the bulk of raw 
materials necessary for company opera¬ 
tions from other government agencies 
even though they have repeatedly failed 
to fulfill their previous agreements. In 
short, management of public industrial 
enterprises in this country is expected to 
perform the heroic tasks of running oper- 
ations at full capacity, producing 
high-quality goods at low cost, earning 
profits for the government and conform¬ 
ing to the strict and often crippling 
political dogma and bureaucratic codes. 

It was not long after his election when 
the D.G. admitted that he was over¬ 
whelmed by his new responsibilities and 
the unmanageable problems plaguing the 
company. His anxiety about not being 
able to come up with feasible solutions 
and concrete results was bordering on 
panic. His inability to cope with the strains 
of his new position led him to seek med¬ 
ical attention. 


EVALUATION 

The intervention was met with a great 
deal of interest and enthusiasm among 
journalists, civil servants and manage¬ 
ment specialists. Official media reported 
it in detail, praised the leadership's in¬ 
sight and its courage in implementing it, 
and prejudged it as a great achievement 
and a total success. Ministers, party mem¬ 
bers and senior civil servants expressed 
equally favorable opinions on the inter¬ 
vention and confidence in its positive 
impact on morale and productivity. It 
was only natural that the government 
consulting agency, the National Center 
for Consultancy and Management De¬ 
velopment, should become interested in 
the intervention. The agency, which spe¬ 
cializes in providing training and 
consulting services to the public sector, 
decided to investigate the intervention 
and a team of consultants was formed for 
this purpose. The team was instructed to 
report post-intervention developments 
only. 

The intervention's impact on attitudes 
was first measured using a questionnaire 
on a random sample of 100 workers. Re¬ 
sults show that the workers were 
generally satisfied with conditions after 
the intervention but were only mildly 
optimistic regarding the future. They ex¬ 
pressed sympathy with the D.G.'s 
predicament in trying to achieve higher 
rates of production and improvement in 
working conditions without having the 
necessary authority to do so. 

The team's attention then shifted to the 
intervention's impact on productivity. 
Productivity figures for the pre- and post¬ 
intervention periods were collected from 
official company records. Results show 
that production increased by almost 23 
percent in the two-month period follow¬ 
ing the D.G.'s election. This significantly 
large increase in production could not 
have been predicted on the basis of the 
workers' attitudes and it cautions opti- 
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Unlike the typi¬ 
cal mainstream 
O.D. interven¬ 
tion, the theme 
and content of 
this intervention 
came not from 
behavioral 
research findings 
but from the 
thinking of the 
country's ruler. 


mism. After further investigation the team 
arrived at the tentative explanation that 
the workers increased production to dem¬ 
onstrate that their dissatisfaction with 
the previous management was genuine 
and justified, and also to help the new 
D.G., with whom they sympathized. 

The team had planned to continue their 
evaluation of the intervention on a longi¬ 
tudinal basis but this was abandoned 
when war broke out between Iraq and 
Iran and the team was instructed to sub¬ 
mit its final report. Because the long-term 
effects of the intervention could not be 
ascertained, this report was inconclusive. 

DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 

Unlike the typical mainstream O.D. 
intervention, the theme and content of 
this intervention came not from behav¬ 
ioral research findings but from the 
thinking of the country's ruler. More¬ 
over, qualified and experienced change 
agents did not participate in the design 
and implementation of the intervention. 
After implementation, a team of consult¬ 
ants was asked to evaluate post hoc the 
impact of the intervention. Undeniably, 
their task was delicate in view of the 
political and ideological implications of 
the intervention and the leadership in¬ 
volvement. 

Although the experiment was conceived 
and implemented without the participa¬ 
tion and professional help of change 
specialists, it did have a positive impact 
on production—in the short-run at least. 

Determining causality in a change exper¬ 
iment is difficult under the best of 
conditions and it is even more difficult 
when evaluation is conducted without 
control. Nevertheless, three factors can 
be identified as potential determinants of 
the post-intervention production in¬ 
crease: 


The actual replacement of the D.G. 
with a new D.G. 

The use of the democratic process of 
election in choosing the new D.G. 

The authority of the change agent 
and his expectations. 

Results obtained by the team of con¬ 
sultants support the first factor as having 
the greatest impact on workers' attitudes 
and production. This factor includes two 
things: (1) the removal of the previous 
D.G. from office, and (2) his replacement 
with the new D.G. in response to the 
workers' grievances. However, if the 
workers increased their production for 
the sole purpose of vindicating their griev¬ 
ances, then this effect is expected to be 
short-lived. Furthermore, the popularity 
of the new D.G. cannot be claimed to be 
high since he received less than 10 per¬ 
cent of the vote. Also, the workers' 
expectations regarding his ability to real¬ 
ize significant improvement in working 
conditions were realistically moderate. 

Did the workers increase production 
because they were given the opportunity 
to choose the new D.G.? Human rela¬ 
tions literature generally preaches that 
employee satisfaction and productivity 
increase when employees have maximum 
opportunities for self-control and self- 
direction. However, the generalizability 
of this postulated relationship has been 
consistently questioned since the publi¬ 
cation of Coch and French's (1948) and 
French et al's (1960) results on the effects 
of participation on productivity in the 
U.S. and Norway. Iraqi workers are ac¬ 
customed to authoritarian or consultative 
systems of authority, and electing their 
D.G. was certainly beyond their reason¬ 
able expectations. 

President Saddam Hussein's final 
words to the workers that since their 
demands had been met productivity and 
efficiency must improve conveyed to 
them his determination to make this ex- 
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periment a success. In other words, the 
feasibility of this intervention was con¬ 
sidered by him as a foregone conclusion 
and the D.G. and his workers may be held 
accountable for any results which contra¬ 
dict this. Arousing the group's anxiety 
and feelings of insecurity is a technique 
which has been consistently employed 
by the regime to achieve obedience and 
conformity. Although such draconian 
tactics result in apparent adjustment in 
attitudes and behavior to escape the anx¬ 
iety-producing pressures, their effects are 
superficial and temporary and would 
probably diminish when the attention of 
the threatening force turns elsewhere. To 
illustrate, the democratization policy 
prompted many public managers to adopt 
an apparently more participatory style 
by meeting frequently with their subor¬ 
dinates and even inviting them to vote on 
some issues. However, these practices 
were later abandoned when the political 
leadership stopped mentioning this pol¬ 
icy signaling a shift of emphasis to the 
more critical war-related problems. 

In conclusion, this intervention has 
demonstrated the difficulty of determin¬ 
ing causality in natural experiments 
without control. Better results could have 
been achieved if organizational change 
professionals were actively involved in 
designing and implementing this exper¬ 
iment. Nevertheless, results obtained here 
show that improving the effectiveness of 
public firms and agencies in developing 
countries can be realized. Having the 
workers elect the firm's senior executive 
may not be a necessary condition to in¬ 
crease effectiveness and morale, but 
listening to their grievances and remov¬ 
ing the causes, or at least attempting to do 
so, are. Opening communication chan¬ 
nels between management and the 
workers is obviously the first step in the 
long march towards the cherished goal of 
optimizing the workers' behavioral choic¬ 
es. It is inconceivable, however, that this 
transformation can be sustained if choice 


at the political and economic levels re¬ 
mains in the hands of one or of the few. 
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